ISSUE ELEVEN 
FREE 


THE END FORMS A PICTURE 
RACHEL RABBIT WHITE 


in a basement apartment 
with no mirrors or windows, 
I talk to my reflection 


there’s too much certainty in this city 
too much ambition, too much money 


unasleep, I wake, still I go on, end up ata similar place 
a wire fence, a piece of fabric trying to get free, billowing, all along here 


higher here, wherever the infrastructure wills me, it stretches dangerously deep, 
this open pit, dug by machines, filled with aluminum, plastic, and motor parts, a luxury loft lit 
high above, semi truck-to-semi truck. I read.a sign to warn rats about electricity 


a stranger stops to ask, do you need help? 
the problem is my steering 

emotion over thought/ 

thought over emotion/ 


dont say I feel/ 
don’t say it seems/ 
say it as it is/ 


in the basement, it wasn’t a ground, more a system of floors, 
rents rise beneath an infinity of baseboards, shifting the sense 
of where to walk, above or below, a supposed bottom of overdrafts, fees 


I fall in love with anyone as useless 

he says we’re spending less but spending more 

how can there be so much trash, how can so much of this be fake 
and still a love song, wildly sensed, 

even if someone somewhere is getting off on all of this 


a voice inside me broke 
along time ago, it’s too 
distant to remember, too tiring 


to know if my thoughts are my own 
maybe I am where I am 
because I wanted to be 


we hit the road 
head to casinos 


my man wears every gold ring 
on one hand, slide, stacked, disc 
to disc, the sound in his fingers 
of money 


they keep the fraud going 


there are pay-walls for words 


afforded by some distant part in myself 
where I have to admit, I am no longer living 


the plumbing is shot 
the lights don’t switch 
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the heat won’t work 
or you can’t turn it off 


when I lost my words 
Ilost my ability to fake 


just about anything 


it’s no original emotion 
what’s in the heart 
is not a thing to have 


still I fuck up, see my reflection 
in every surrounding 


os ; . 
it’s getting to be Spring 
so Summer comes 
how Summer does 


with all that has built 
poured into the street 
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THEY'RE PLAYING OUR 


RACHEL RABBIT WHITE 


one day we'll drive off without thinking 
from vistas of what we should’ve or didn’t 


top-down calling out 

the hidden pink hours 

they'd been keeping from us, 

whole decades, fountains, birthdays 


you'd be winking at me from an ATM 

a balcony, a house party from the future 
screaming out the window 

there’s an angel lost within us 


a season of three springs 
just slow or fast enough 


Som) 


Tl call out “it’s yours, all of it” 


out life will be elaborate 
in its simplicity 


the light around you, a notebook, a pen 


we'll take baths, spread cash on the bed 


occasionally recall 

those early moments of autonomy, 
& the newness that we felt 
stretches of boredom, cruelty, 

the weight of a day’s monotony 


one day the New Year will begin 

and when we’re taken in for questioning, 
the judge, looking over his glasses, will ask: 
would you choose to live this very existence 
for eternity? this same life, over and again? 


yes, your majesty 


VICTORIA CLARE GRAY 


yes, yes 
MY GRANDFATHER WOULDN'T 
SPEAK OF THE OLD COUNTRY 
MEGHAN STERLING 
Not the mud streets in the ghetto or the sound of the bombs, 
not the crumbs scattered across the table like stars, not 
the rooms where every night he saw his breath hover 
above his bed like his spirit leaving his body. My grandfather 
wouldn’t speak of his broken back or the scar on his wrist, 
not the girl he left in the Kalitsky shtetl in 1941, not the last time 
he saw her behind a wire fence. He didn’t tell us about the snow 
that fell so fast it lew upwards, not the way it blew under the kitchen 
door and striped the floor, not his thin shoes or his constant cough. 
Not the planes that whirred their tin engines just above the patched 
roofs, not the day his father left, not the dead in the ditch. 
My grandfather did not talk about the long walk into Kiev to buy 
bread, how he kept his head down the whole way, and he didn’t 
dream about his mother’s face, coal where her eyes should have been. 
4 THE HOMIES 
JONATHAN BLAKE FOSTAR 
a 
ao 
a It feels okay fucking yourself on the internet 
fs It feels okay giving someone a ride 
<x Or teaching 19th century lit for $8 an hour I mean 
oO All the famous writers I’m friends with 
a Aren’t particularly famous 
x And don’t do much writing 
Sa And aren’t that good of friends 
7 And come to think of it 


Mostly all give up 


Teagan White isa painter, illustrator, and self-described “outsider naturalist” who 
believes a perfect artist wouldn’t need to make anything at all. Their work has been pub- 


lished in Smithsonian Magazine and Nature Conservancy Magazine and shown in galleries 
throughout the United States, including The VACVVM in Minneapolis, Mondo Gallery in 
Austin, and Gallery Nucleus in both Portland and Los Angeles. They provided us with the 
center spread of this issue of Fine Print and talked with us about their artistic inpirations, 
creative process, and experience with using naturally sourced materials to explore organic 
reactions to trauma. 


You've described your work as a “truthful depiction of life in the unfolding Necrocene.” Could 
you expand on what this means to you? 


The Necrocene, a new age of death and extinction caused by capitalist accumulation, is the 
word that anarchist philosopher John P. Clark suggests in place of Anthropocene. I find his 
framing useful because it shifts the conversation away from human affairs and back to the 
wider community of all beings on the planet. When I discuss my work, it feels important to 
call attention to the context of global collapse and mass dysphoria that we’re living through. 
I’m sure many people can relate to this, but for the past few years, I’ve been witnessing over- 
lapping crises fester all around me. Since moving to the Pacific Northwest in 2019, I’ve learned 
about longstanding local issues—like fire suppression and destructive logging practices—and 
experienced firsthand the decline of native species and their habitats, the early years of mega- 
drought, catastrophic wildfires, historic weather extremes, mass die-ofts of seabirds, beaches 
littered with plastic debris, and a global pandemic. But just as apparent are life’s perpetual 
attempts to heal and reassert itself in this necrotic terrain, and I know that I need to weave 
the tragic and the hopeful together to depict our current situation with honesty. So my work 
is the result of my delight in the natural world, in all its idiosyncratic beauty, and my refusal 
to shy away from the reality that we are actively diminishing our only home and ourselves. 


Do you have any rituals you perform when starting a new body of work? What inspires you 
most in your creative practice? 


I think that, increasingly, or at least when I’m on the right track, my life itself is becoming the 
ritual that leads to new work. I mean, ideally, the act of living would be my art, precluding 
the need to create a lasting physical object at all, but we live in late-stage capitalism, where 
nothing has value unless it’s linked to resource extraction, so I am still making gallery pieces 
and prints for the time being. But my life and art are definitely a feedback loop, and whether 
I’m planting thimbleberries in the backyard, biking to a favorite nature spot, taking the mil- 
lionth photograph of oak galls, listening to the skunk rustle around in the dead leaves outside 
my window at night, or performing a full moon ceremony with my partner’s daughter, it’s all 
informed by the relationship I’ve cultivated with nature, and it all creates opportunities for 
inspiration to creep in at every turn. I’ve also realized it’s important to relinquish the illusion 
of control to a certain degree. Two summers ago, when the sky turned yellow and the sun red 
and ash rained down on our house from nearby wildfires, I didn’t feel like I had a choice in 
what my next body of work was going to be about—it was decided for me by circumstance. 
Usually this happens a bit more subtly, and it’s something I can choose to chase. For example, 
woodpeckers, who thrive in post-fire habitats, have been appearing to me as a sort of muse 
for a few years now, which has compelled me to explore forests recently burned by wildfire 
and continue following this thread of fire-related issues to see where it takes me. 


Perhaps most prevalent in your cyanotypes, your work sometimes includes materials such as 
wood and dyes that are sourced directly from the environment around you. Can you talk about 
the various materials youve used and why you decided to source them this way? 


This question brings to mind the Taoist concept of pu #, or “unworked wood”: the idea 
that matter in its original state is already perfect, and taking any action to change it or use 
it is at best unnecessary, and at worst creates superficial desires that interfere with your own 
wholeness in the world. I often feel that nothing I or any other human will ever make will 
come close to the beauty that nature creates on its own, comparing my work unfavorably 
to the piece of driftwood on my desk covered in intricate patterns carved by beetles. I think 
that a perfect artist wouldn’t ever need to “make” anything at all, but merely call attention 
to what already exists. I’m not that good, but I am striving for simplicity and care in how I 
source everything that goes into my work. I’m trying to slowly reduce my reliance on store- 
bought art supplies. I’ve always had a scavenger mindset—it just feels good to me to reuse 
things I find out in the world instead of contributing to the manufacturing and sale of more 
“stuff.” The deeper my relationship is with an object, the more I feel like ’m infusing the 


object with power and significance, because I know exactly where it’s from, watched it grow 
or gather and interact with its environment, waited until the right season to harvest it, took it 
on ajourney with me, and carefully processed it for use, and all of that time and energy spent 
with it makes it incredibly precious. So far, I’ve made dyes from foraged acorns and black 
walnuts, which I use to tone cyanotype prints (which are themselves a collaboration with sun 
and water); crafted charcoal from trees burned by wildfires; and incorporated driftwood into 
fabric banners. I’ve been cultivating a native plant garden, which I currently use for painting 
reference and will eventually harvest material from to experiment with anthotypes. I have a 
background in papermaking with plant fibers as well, which I hope to return to someday. 


Your work often implies violence without actually depicting it. What draws you to these tense, 
volatile moments? 


I’m not interested in violence exactly, which is why I don’t depict it directly; violence is a 
part of life, and the fact that we’re disturbed by it shows how disconnected we are from 
how nature really functions. I’m more interested in things that feel tragic, ominous, 
transitory, or prescient. ’'m always trying to distill what the land communicates to me into 
a visual metaphor, something that doesn’t precisely document what I witnessed in the sense 
of being able to photograph it or hold it in my hands, but that embodies the feeling of the 
entire situation and makes you feel the way I did when I was there. What I regularly find is 
that, in the right light, anything is beautiful, but everything is at least a little fucked up, too. 
Maybe it’s most accurate to say ’m documenting things that strike me as warning signs. I do 
absolutely seek out tension and flux: I want to see how matter interacts with other matter, 
how it reconstitutes itself after trauma. So I follow vultures, inspect the areas where pockets 
of wilderness collide with human spaces, walk the graveyard we call “beach” after a storm 
or king tide, and my eyes dart to anything the color of bone, even though most of the time 
it’s styrofoam. But I’m also hit with tragedy when I least expect it, because even though 
moments of violence are usually brief and hidden away from us, the subtle fallout from these 
events lingers for much longer, becoming familiar parts of the landscape of our lives. Some- 
times a very dramatic, singular thing happens—the fire rages through—but I want to know 
about the graceful, elusive, small things that come before and after. 


Over the years, you've released a series of Risograph-printed zines containing both illustrations 
and writing, with the death of animals as the unifying theme throughout. Your zine Obituary 
is about burying animals youve found, while You Are Not Welcome Here ws about people 
killing animals they view as problematic. What do you think is the importance of discussing 
how humans interact with animals? 


The way we're conditioned to regard different categories of animals seems to be an expression 
of a narcissistic resentment that escalates in tandem with our own progressive domestication. 
We have so little understanding of ecology that we’re indifferent to the decline of insects that 
support our local food supply, but we obsess over the plight of more “charismatic” endan- 
gered species that live on the other side of the planet. We fear and kill the wolf running wild 
and free, but admire its nobility when it’s behind bars or on a screen, stripped of chaotic 
potentiality. We have contempt for the urban animals that have adapted themselves to the 
egoistic way we’ve shaped human habitats, maybe because we see ourselves too clearly in 
them. And we are utterly callous to the conditions of the domesticated animals that we rely 
on most, who nourish our bodies and become part of us. It seems to me that the artificial 
hierarchy we impose on other beings isn’t based on their usefulness or wildness so much as 
how their mode of existence impacts our psyche, how they make us feel about ourselves. 
In trying to maintain the illusion that humans are separate from the rest of nature, we also 
betray an inescapable dissatisfaction with the most insidious lie we’ve told ourselves: that we 
prefer this individualistic, vacant, domesticated life to the interrelational, vibrant, and free 
existence of our ancestors. I’m reminded of a short essay called “The Anteater’s Umbrella,” 
a critique of the ideology of zoos, written by the Chicago Surrealist Group: “Here is the 
harmless spectacle in which everything desired by human beings exists only to the degree that 
it is separated from the reality of human existence.” 


Is there anything you've working on now that you would like to share with our readers? 


I’ve been in a strange and somewhat uncomfortable place of slow, quiet transformation 
for about a year now. The way I’ve made work in the past no longer feels authentic to the 
person I’ve become, and I’m still figuring out how to make art that is a proportional and sane 
reaction to the times we’re living through—and simultaneously rely on that work for my in- 
come. I’m definitely leaning in a more experimental, surrealistic, collaborative, and sculptural 


direction, and whatever comes next will be a reflection of that. 


See more work by Teagan White at teaganwhite.com 
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PEOPLE SAY SEXY WHEN THEY 
MEAN GROSS 


EMILY ROLL 


What’s posited: “I’m thinking about measuring 
my body’s basal temperature to see when I’m 
ovulating.” 


The response: “Oh. I like sex to be spontaneous. I’m 


an everyday kind of gal.” 


Sometimes I think about people who are 
murdered. Did they go with someone? It is 
difficult to believe people don’t pick 
up on the eye twitch, the flattery, the 
love...bombing. It’s ok to get swept up. I’m 
sorry. I shouldn’t be so negative. I would 
murder you. Maybe that’s better than 
being negative because no one has to 

hear about it. It just happens. Sometimes 
these things just happen. 


Unfortunately, I’m always inspired by men. Every : 
time people look at me they’re wondering how to get 


about you at all. They just aren’t getting what they 
want when they want it. 


So much excitement happens in secret. 


We bonded after having no clue how old our cousin was. 
Staying in your aunts’ basement. The three of you had a 
falling out. Your aunts had a falling out with you. 

DAVID WATT 
My first boss didn’t like the message in top 40 songs so she £22 
only ever allowed country music or oldies. I didn’t have any 
photos on my phone and time felt real. There was a begin- 


ning and end to the night. When I was tired, I fell asleep. I met people and we laughed. Things aren’t like that anymore. 


Sylvie was the youngest of five with four older brothers. She told me about a time when her dad sat next to her in their basement 
unannounced and stared at the side of her face. She said, “What?” and he replied, “I just want to spend time with you!” 


A guy named Mike in my romantic poetry class made a comment: “He seems like one of those do-I-dare-eat-a-peach kind of guys.” 
He wasn’t talking about T'S. Eliot, but someone who may have had a similar internal world. 
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In the black hour of this constant 
Longing I drown myself in 


A vision of these fingers resting 
Within the twilight of your ribs 


All of life is one simultaneous event 
One breath an ocean for a wooden heart 


I’ve made myself a home inside 
This winter between us 


I stand in front of another great green, bloated with dew. 
Mine, I think. And then I think, not. 


Become beautiful with admiration 
For some stammer in the divine speech 


Deliver a pizza to another long hallway. Press an elevator button 
to another long floor. The smell of a detergent beckons. 


Punctuated by the void 
Perioding the end 
Of the last sentence you wrote 


Later I lie awake and tell myself, let it go. The rhythm flares 
in mysterious measures like the red cement steps 


of my bulldozed childhood home. These things exist 


and then don’t. I will exist and then won’t. I laid time out in the sun ° 


with breadcrumbs and expected it to be there when I decided. 
My hideaway of wild grass that I imagined decked out in flowers. 


Some mornings I wake up so ready to die 
The bright name of the world 
Like a flame synced to my lips 
Better off with esophagus, stomach acid. Even photographs lie. 
Parents kiss at the airport and are heartbroken. Other mornings I just wake up 


That old great green is now new. 


FEATURED AUTHOR 


Je anaka S tucky is a poet, performer, storyteller, spellcaster, and mystic ritualist, as 

well as the founder and publisher of Black Ocean Press. His recent work includes Ascend 
Ascend (Third Man Books) and Ekphrastic Beasts, an illustrated D&D monster manual. He 
provided a new poem for this issue of Fine Print and talked with us about his new releases 
and the importance of altered states in the creation of his work. 


According to your website, you wrote your newest book of poems, Ascend Ascend, over the 
course of 20 days spent “in and out of trance states...in the tower of a 100-year-old church.” How 
has trance become a part of your writing process? What are the poetics of trance? 


Back in 2008, I decided to participate in National Poetry Writing Month for the first time. 
I have never been a prolific poet, so I turned to a very prolific friend and asked him what 
his method was. He told me, simply, “You need to develop a ritual for yourself.” Now, in 
hindsight, I realize that when he said “ritual,” he meant schedule: Wake up at 6, make coffee 
and shower, sit down to write by 7, write until 9, take a break, rinse & repeat. But I grew up 
in a very religiously eclectic household. I was raised in an ashram during early childhood, 
sitting in meditation halls filled with hundreds of people before I was out of diapers. My 
parents would take me to any mystic, Tibetan llama, sufi teacher, hindu guru, psychic sur- 
geon—whatever esoteric practitioner happened to be passing by—whenever one was in a 
day’s drive of us. So when my friend said “ritual,” my mind immediately went to all the 
ceremonial and mystical trappings I grew up with. So I set out to create a writing ritual for 
myself that involved incense, candles, and other somatic components; I swapped out the In- 
dian chanting and ragas of my childhood for ambient doom metal—and most importantly, 
I sat in meditation before each writing session. I did this every day for 30 days, and not only 
did I write 30 poems, but the voice in my work completely changed. I went from writing 
very narrative, confessional poetry to transcribing darkly surreal images that came forth in 
fragmented, elliptical utterances. ’'d probably enjoy more mainstream popularity as a poet 
today had I stuck with the confessional narratives, but I was sold! Fast forward to 2017, when 
I started writing my second full-length book, Ascend Ascend, at an artist residency in a 19th 
century church up in New Hampshire. At first I didn’t know what I was writing, but I knew 
that I wanted to use the opportunity of seclusion to go even deeper into the ritual work and 
trance states I had been working with for nine years. As the scaffolding for Ascend Ascend 
began to take shape, I started building daily ritual practices for approaching the work, as well 
as more specialized approaches for certain sections. The literary tradition of Jewish mysticism 
that I consider this book a part of traditionally involves a very complex, proscribed series 
of preparations for ascension. I am by no means an expert kabbalist, but I’m well versed in 
meditation, trance, psychedelic journeys, and other altered states of consciousness through 
which to draw out numinous experiences. So I developed a daily routine that involved rising 
at dawn, then climbing a few flights of spiral stairs and a ladder through a trapdoor into a 
tiny room at the top of the church tower—maybe seven feet by seven feet. I would spend 
my entire day there, reading and meditating and fasting, then come down in the evening to 
transcribe onto a huge roll of paper—a kind of scroll—what that day’s visions had produced. 
By the end of the residency, that scroll was about 150 yards long and contained the text that 
became the book. In my experience, what distinguishes the poetics of trance is not only the 
practice of entering an altered state of consciousness—where we have unfettered access to 
our negative capability—but it’s staying in that transcendent uncertainty while we write, so 
that the obscure and intimate mystery of our encounter with language takes place in a liminal 
state of grace. The creative act then becomes one of utterance and awe—action without at- 
tachment rather than action with agenda. The poetics of trance is an uninterrupted dialogue 
with the divine—by which I don’t mean something as mundane or conversational as prayer, 
but rather a deep dialogue of ecstasis, love, and terror with the universe. 


Live performance seems important to your work—not just “readings” so much as ceremonies, 
rituals, incantations. How does live performance augment the poem’s life on the written page? 


It’s important to me that the performance of the work reflects the sacred space from which 
it was produced. I don’t just mean the physical space, but the interior space—that palace of 
supernatural longing that exists as a temple in time. Toward that end, I want the performance 
of the poems to be an initiatory experience. Not only do I want to enter that altered state of 
consciousness while I’m performing, but I want to invite the audience into it, too, so that the 
performance becomes an invocation, a collective trance. When I toured for Ascend Ascend 
in 2019, I partnered with Atlas Obscura for a series of seven highly ritualized performances 
in seven different cities around the country. In these performances, I recited the book in its 
entirety from the confines of a magic circle—drawn with sigils and seals on the floor—ringed 
with beeswax candles, incense, and live marigolds planted in an outer rim of soil. I worked 
with an old friend and musician, Adam Beckley, to develop a score for the performance, but 
I also sometimes collaborated with other musicians live. At the New York show, I performed 
with Mark Korven, a fantastic Canadian composer best known for his soundtracks on the 
period horror films The Witch and The Lighthouse. In Seattle, I had the incredible privilege 
of doing an improvised performance with cellist Lori Goldston, who actually played with a 
number of the bands I listened to when I wrote my first two books, so this was a “punch me” 
dream-come-true moment. The show was professionally recorded, and in 2023, it’s coming 
out on vinyl as a double-LP with Neurot Records, a label run by members of the avant-garde 
metal band Neurosis. The artwork for the record is by David V. D’Andrea, who has done art 


for so many amazing bands that have influenced me: Sleep, Earth, OM, Godspeed! You 
Black Emperor. Meanwhile, the record itself is being pressed by Third Man Pressing—the 
record-manufacturing division of Third Man Records & Books, who published Ascend 
Ascend. It all feels like a confluence of themes in my life from the past 30 years that are now 
converging in a single point. It’s very exciting. 


You've referred to poetry as an “act of emancipation from the tyranny of language.” Can you 
elaborate on this apparently paradoxical capacity of poetry to use language against itself? 


Susan Sontag wrote, “Ordinary language is an accretion of lies. The language of literature 
must be, therefore, the language of transgression, a rupture of individual systems, a shat- 
tering of psychic oppression.” I feel this deeply in my bones—and it is with the urgency 
of transgression, the unbearable desire to rupture systems with a cry from our collective 
pain body, that I am motivated to write poems. My whole life, I have struggled with the 
relationship between signifier and signified and the rigid structure with which we construct 
our consensus reality. For me, a very masculine-presenting, queer, occasionally polyam- 
orous Jew—who grew up in a Hindu ashram but also attended churches, mosques, and 
synogogues—the standard models for operating in our world have always felt oppressive. 
We have entered a timeline where postmodernism has evolved into tools that are being 
used to harm others and consolidate power and privilege under the guise of “subjective re- 
alities.” So, to be clear, ’m not advocating for conspiracy theories or alternative facts. ’m 
advocating for emancipation from the tyranny of language as an avenue into a pure way 
of being that is deeply empathic and wholly ecstatic. Poetry offers us another way to ap- 
proach meaning through image, enjambment, and silence, by recursively questioning the 
very building blocks of language until we experience a way of reading that is other than 
the words on the page. This may just create a fissure in our consciousness, but that fissure 
can become a crack, and the crack can widen and deepen and eventually—over years— 
become a chasm, and then an abyss. As Clarice Lispector wrote, “It is because I dove into 
the abyss that I am beginning to love the abyss I am made of.” Poetry is the transport to 
the abyss, to the self which we are alienated from but which is always already within us. A 
single poem may only offer the fissure, but the fissure is enough. To quote Sontag again, 
“The only transformation that interests me is a total transformation—however minute.” 


You recently published a collaboratively illustrated DESD monster manual called Ekphrastic 
Beasts. What inspired you to take on such a vast and multilayered project? 


In addition to having a lifelong love affair with poetry, I’ve also had one with role playing 
games. I started playing D&D in 1989, when I was 1, and proceeded to play weekly with 
the same group of friends all the way through high school. So the backdrop for the TV 
show Stranger Things is deeply resonant for me. I stopped playing when my teenage group 
scattered for college, but then formed a new group as an adult in 2010. I have now been 
playing bi-weekly with that new group for the past 12 years. What I love about roleplaying 
games is not just the escape it provides, but the opportunity for collaborative storytelling. 
It’s a different approach than poetry, but the outcome can still be a kind of transport into a 
new way of being. In the world we create together at the table, we are free to imagine new 
outcomes for ourselves and the societies around us. We can be the best versions of ourselves, 
or the worst, or somewhere in between. Much like our individual concepts of God tell us 
more about ourselves than anything about the mysterium tremendum, the characters we 
create and choose to play become cathartic avatars for our physical realities. Back in 2019, I 
started thinking it would be fun to write a D&D book. On the last stop of my book tour, 
I ended up staying with some artists and noticed their living room was filled with D&D 
books. One of the artists who lives there is this tremendous illustrator, Jeremy Hush, whose 
work is just gorgeous and mythical—very evocative of something you'd see in a collection 
of classic fairytales. So I started pitching some of the ideas that had been kicking around in 
my head. The conceit of Ekphrastic Beasts is that, rather than illustrating specific monsters 
assigned to them, the artists were free to create whatever strange visions came to mind and 
then pass those illustrations on to me. I then gave those creatures names, wrote some lore 
for them, and created the mechanics that make them playable within a game setting. When 
the pandemic hit, Jeremy and I were both out of work and decided it would be a great time 
to get to work on the book. We gathered together a stunningly talented crew of six artists 
and launched a Kickstarter campaign. The buzz around the book exploded—raising almost 
$70,000 in advanced sales before we had even written the first page—and we were off and 
running. It ended up being way more work than I anticipated, but the result is a really beau- 
tiful book that many people have purchased just for the art and writing, not because they 
play the game. Initially, my logic behind writing a monster manual using ekphrasis was that I 
thought it would be more fun for the artists to create whatever they wanted—leaving me to 
fill in the blanks—rather than illustrate creatures that I had described and handed to them. 
But, like many great experiments, what resulted was far beyond my expectations. Not only 
did it turn out to be a fantastically engrossing project, but it planted the seeds for a greater 
amount of world-building than any of us imagined. 


Is there anything else you'd like to share with our readers? 


Yes! For the live record I mentioned above, I am running a new Kickstarter campaign, which 
includes all sorts of exclusive items, like art prints, colored vinyl, digital downloads, ritual 
candles, and special VIP access to a new round of live performances around the country that 
I’m planning with Atlas Obscura in 2023. The easiest way for people to find out more is to 
visit my website, where I’ll have links to the Kickstarter prominently displayed. It’s also where 
you can pick up Ekphrastic Beasts, signed copies of my books and other esoteric ephemera. 


See more work by Janaka Stucky at janakastucky.com 


LETTERS TO THE ELEMENTS 


BY DYLAN KRIEGER 


V 


dear adderall: so many nervous wrecks in traffic can only handle you half at a time, biting 
their cuticles to the tune of the buzzsaw you rev in their heads. but there is a reason these 
overachievers seek you out and stick you so recklessly in their mouths: the modern world 
moves at a pace set by your breathless anticipation, your race to the wedding bells at the end 
of the aisle. everyone else is just trying to keep up—give them a break, a cheat code. teach 
them the steps to any newfound dance. 


tof 


dear dramamine: ironically, you are suited for travel precisely because you are at home in 
a bottle, a little cozy getaway from where the liftoff turns queasy or the cruise ship grows 
tunnel vision. you are the hypnotics of the crying baby getting very very sleepy, and 
bless you for it. the adults curling up for their transatlantic flight need a moment's quiet, 
somewhere up there in the night sky, and even with one foot planted firmly on the ground, 
you allow for that and then some. look: even distant planets are impressed. 


dear liquor: what the rest of the passengers are after is a slightly livelier kind of dismantling, 
and that’s where you come in, most primitive pioneer on the frontier of mind-altering mat- 
ter. you sit at the bottom of a bottle, laughing your half-hearted head off, isolated by the 
the cycle from midnight to morning. you know you're the lifeblood of all the best parties, 
but eventually everyone wakes up pushing you aside in favor of something less daunting— 
how insulting. don’t they understand that by dinner—when they’re back to salivating and 
toasting ghosts—they will be holding you like hope in every glass? 


os 


dear morphine: you, my dear, are a warm hug from below and behind, supporting the 
weight and easing the pain of so many who need you—and maybe even more who don’t. 
your problem is you can’t say no, once someone seeks you out and makes a show of it, 
especially because you know what it’s like to be demonized. and it’s true, you’ve done real 
harm, but only as a result of the ways people abuse your kindness over and over without 
asking what’s wrong or even caring that you’ve been caring for so long. 


dear cocaine: you were made for a runway strutted eternally without exhaustion, a fanta- 
sy of never sleeping that no one—not even you—could live up to. people try to temper 
with other substances all the iridescent jitters you leave in your wake, but they could never 
take your place. your charmed euphoria is a mountain of legend no one can forget, even 
when they’ve never quite experienced it. if ever you fear you might be going out of vogue, 
remember that. 


dear prozac: sometimes, when the wind blows just right and the trees don’t whistle back, 
you really are happy, but other times it’s just an act. what you want most is the ability to 
stand back from your problems and watch them die off at a distance. how do you make a 
problem die, you ask? the answer is by starving it. even if you yourself are struggling right 
now, show someone else that special self-control you wish to possess: to look at life like 
something to be analyzed before catastrophized, documented before devoured. 
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fi. 


dear xanax: always happy to chill out on a patterned rug and put off worldly decisions 
for another day, you are slowly cultivating the patience and perspective not to disparage 
yourself, but we all know that’s a process, and just when the wind blows one way and you 
brace your umbrella against it, you realize the weather is as fickle as you are—which is a 
good thing, after all, because at least you can press a single steady hand to the wind as if to 
say, “do your worst; iam ready for whatever change your ghastly sigh can hold.” 


dear acid: hand over all the alchemy of the past thousand years or so and roll it into a ball of 
shadowy goo—that’s you. some days, you are made of soaking wet paper; others, granules 
of sugary dice. roll your snake eyes across the table and spook the whole desert with the 
notion that static objects are constantly wriggling with maggot-like life just beneath the 
surface. you are full of constructive insights like this, but you also just like scaring people, 
because you know fear can become the insight, when nothing else is. 


? 


dear ayahuasca: in faraway countries, at ancient tribal ceremonies, you are so devastating- 
ly arresting, people often never fully recover from meeting you. but by “recover,” i mean 
“regress,” because as much as you may jar and jolt your comrades into new states, the trans- 
formation isn’t trauma but expansion, a growth made manifest by your queasy mischief 
in the liminal hours of twilight, dawn and dusk, when the horizon stands on end, ready to 
baptize anything you touch. 


Yio 


dear caffeine: inexplicable master of social acceptability, sometimes it feels like you 
could blow the building up and not get fired. but that would be a fallacy akin to when 
people douse you in sweetness, hoping it will make you a different animal. the truth is your 
efforts to smother problems with incessant action are beautiful and helpful, but they can- 
not prevent the comedown from happening. endings are what make the days bearable. say 
hello to the night; it’s your friend. 


PAA 

Ana 

dear cannabis: it’s high time you stop acting paranoid about your prospects and recognize 
all the men in suits on street corners aren’t calling the cops on you but, rather, a cab to 
the courthouse to make this thing legal already. it’s easy to mistrust, of course, with such a 
checkered past, but once you reach those stately steps, trust me: doubt will evaporate, and 
someone will be there to roll you up in their doting fingers so snugly you will want to stay 
there, even as the whole treeline goes up in smoke. 


dear ecstacy: go ahead, call everyone you’ve ever met—your mother, your mailman, your 
ex—and tell them you love them, that you let a wedge between you spread and you regret 
it. tell them you’re sorry for starting over without them, for spilling their candy, for using 
the wrong towel in the guesthouse. whatever it is that keeps you up at night after the party, 
get it off your chest. but don’t be convinced every confession is an actual admission of 
wrongdoing. what you need isn’t absolution—just the reassurance that whoever you hurt 
is still listening. 
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